CHAPTER VIII
WELDING THE NATION

THE doubt, the drifting, the incongruities and
inconsistencies, the mistakes and follies which
marked the five years after 1783 form what has been
well called "The Critical Period of American His-
tory." They proved that the conquests of peace may
not only be more difficult than the conquests of war,
but that they may outlast those of war. Who should
be the builders of the Ship of State? Those who had
courage and clear vision, who loved justice, who
were patient and humble and unflagging, and who
believed with an ineluctable conviction that right-
eousness exalteth a nation; they were the simple fish-
ermen who in the little church at Torcdlo predicted
the splendor and power of Venice; they were the
stern pioneers of Plymouth and Boston who laid the
foundations of an empire greater than that of Rome.
It happened that during the American Revolution
and immediately afterward, a larger number of such
men existed in what had been the American Colonies
than anywhere else at any other time in history. At
the beginning of the Revolution, within a few weeks
of the Declaration of Independence, some of theseOne wonders whether those
